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PEACE MACHINERY 


IMPERILLED 


PPARENTLY inspired by Germany’s recent 

attack on Geneva, the Fascist Grand Council 
announced on December 5 that Italy’s “further 
participation” in the League depended on “radi- 
cal changes in that organization to be brought 
about within the shortest possible time, which 
changes must affect the League in its constitu- 
tion, in its methods and in its objectives.” 

This attitude of Fascist Italy toward the 
League is not new. In contrast to Fascism, which 
glorifies the principle of dictatorship, the League 
system represents the extension of democracy 
into the international sphere. It is a tribute to 
the strength of this system that Italy has not re- 
signed before, and that even now it promises to 
remain in the League provided the latter is re- 
organized. According to reports, Mussolini 

) wishes to divorce the Covenant from the Treaty 
of Versailles, and to superimpose a “committee” 
of great powers on the League structure. 


» A number of valid criticisms may undoubtedly 
ue be 


made against existing League procedure and 
the inelasticity of certain League commitments. 
The League, moreover, is obviously weakened by 
ithe abstention of four leading powers—Germany, 
Japan, the Soviet Union and the United States. 
An argument may also be made for divorcing the 
League Covenant from the Treaty of Versailles, 
provided this can be done without disturbing the 
) public law of Europe. At the same time it must 


: be conceded that when the great powers have been 
: willing to entrust certain matters to international 


ssolution, such as mandates and regulation of the 
the League has achieved some de- 

No one will deny that the League 
has a record of failures in the political and eco- 
pnomic fields, but the most casual examination 
| Would indicate that these failures are due not to 
pany defects in the League Covenant, but rather to 
; Mthe fact that the great powers have been unwilling 


to conform their policies to the general principles 


of internatonal cooperation. On the contrary, 
during the past ten years they have used the 
League as an instrument of national policy. 

If the withdrawal of Germany and Japan from 
the League, as well as Italy’s threatened depar- 
ture, were inspired by a desire to bring a more 
enlightened world order into existence, the situa- 
tion today might be more hopeful. But in every 
case these withdrawals have been the work of 
narrowly nationalist groups bent on resurrecting 
a discredited international system. Although 
during the past few years Mussolini has exercised 
a pacifying influence in Europe, there is little 
doubt that his present condemnation of the 
League is designed to gain a victory of prestige 
over both France and Germany, and to secure for 
Italy a position of predominance on the Con- 
tinent. There is grave danger that any plan to 
increase the influence of the great powers in the 
League would destroy the beneficial influence at 
Geneva of a number of small states, such as Scan- 
dinavia and Holland, virtuallv drive Latin Amer- 
ica out of the League, weaken the semi-judicial 
system for pacific settlement painfully erected by 
the Council, and paralyze the functioning of the 
Secretariat. 

Quick to sense the danger to its own interests, 
France has made a prompt and decisive reply to 
the Italian proposal. On December 8 Foreign 
Minister Paul-Boncour declared that although his 
government was prepared to study amendment 
of the Covenant, “it did not intend to permit the 
least injury, directly or indirectly, to the League.” 
The prospect of direct negotiations between 
France and Germany has undoubtedly been aided 
by Mussolini’s démarche. Should such negotia- 
tions succeed, Hitler might return to Geneva and 
sign an arms convention—a development which 
vould enormously strengthen peace machinery. 
Whether France will make the necessary conces- 
sions to meet Germany’s demand for equality de- 


pends partly on the extent to which France feels 
isolated. The demand recently expressed by a 
section of British opinion for abrogation of the 
Locarno pact has undoubtedly disturbed France. 
If the British governmert, during the next few 
days, should formally declare its support of the 
League system, the French public would be re- 
assured and prospects for a successful outcome of 
negotiations with Germany enhanced. 


Whether or not peace machinery is saved also 
depends in part on the United States. In contrast 
to Germany, Italy and Japan, the United States 
has moved steadily closer to the League during re- 
cent years. Moreover, in response to a traditional 
desire of the American people, Washington took 
the lead in 1928 in concluding the anti-war pact 
—a pact which will become meaningless if the 
League procedure is destroyed. The interest of 
the United States in the present crisis goes 
deeper, however, than preservation of the prin- 
ciples of the anti-war pact. The fundamental 
issue is whether the ideals of democracy and lib- 
eralism, represented not only by the United States 
but by France and England, are to yield to the 
ideals of Fascism and Communism. Even if the 
United States attempted to follow a policy of 
technical isolation, its standard of living and in- 
stitutions would inevitably be affected should war 
plunge the rest of the world into chaos. The pol- 
icy of isolation is at best purely negative. What 
is now needed, if our own interests are to be 
served, is a positive policy of reconstruction. It 
is highly important that the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration make a declaration clearly dissociating 
itself from the efforts of Fascist Italy, Hitlerized 
Germany and militarized Japan to undermine the 
collective peace system. After sixteen years, the 
United States has recognized Soviet Russia and 
sent its first Ambassador to Moscow. It is even 
more important that the United States should 
“recognize” the League, send a _ permanently 
accredited Ambassador to Geneva, and assume a 
responsible share in the financing of those League 
activities with which it is now associated. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL. 
The Protestant Revolt in Germany 


The Hitler program for coordination of all 
phases of German life under a totalitarian state 
has suffered its first setback through unexpected 
resistance in the Evangelical church. A large 
number of Lutheran pastors have remained true 
to their convictions and their Gospel, and by re- 
sisting the introduction of what they regard as 
pagan and unChristian doctrines have forced the 
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Hitler government to repudiate the German 
Christians—the exponents of Nazification of the 
church, 

The first round in the struggle for control of 
the Evangelical church was won by the German 
Christians in June, when the elected Reich Bish- 
op, Dr. von Bodelschwingh, was forced to resign 
and was replaced by Pastor Miiller, a confidant of 
Hitler. On July 23, after Hitler himself had 
broadcast a speech supporting Dr. Miiller, church 
elections confirmed the latter as Reich Bishop. 
The poll, however, showed the existence of a large 
opposition. 

The opposing forces took public action for the 
first time on September 27 at Dr. Miiller’s in- 


auguration in Wittenberg. In that city, famous as 
the scene of the posting of Martin Luther’s 


Ninety-five Theses in 1517, a manifesto of pro- _ 


test against the methods of the German Chris- 
tians—signed by 22 pastors representing 2,000 
Lutheran clergymen—was posted. This group, 
organized into a League of Opposition Clergy, 
was further strengthened by the attempt of the 
Nazi radicals to introduce the so-called Aryan 
clause, expelling all persons of Jewish blood from 
church offices. When a large meeting of German 
Christians on November 13 urged elimination of 
the Old Testament, revision of the New Testa- 
ment, abolition of the Crucifix and exclusion of 
non-Aryans from clerical positions and from 
church membership, the German Evangelical 
church was threatened with a further split. In 
addition to steadily growing general opposition, 
the German Christians themselves were divided 
into an extreme and a moderate wing—the latter 
under the leadership of Bishop Miiller. 


As a result of increasing tension and acute 
danger of an irreparable schism in the church, 
the Aryan clause is not to be included in the new 
Protestant church law. Dr. Miiller’s consecra- 
tion in Berlin as Bishop has been indefinitely 
postponed, and he has relinquished his office as 
“protector” of the German Christians. The lat- 
ter, moreover, have been forced to dissolve as 
a party, although on December 8 they were re- 
constituted as a “movement” charged with mis- 
sionary work for reform of the church along 
“Aryan-Nordic” lines. While the dissenting pas- 
tors have made it clear from the outset that they 
accept and support Hitler’s régime in the politi- 
cal field, it is significant that determined opposi- 
tion, strengthened by the courage of real convic- 
tion, has been able to wring these concessions 
from the Nazis. 

MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 
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